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eign to the genius of our soil. Occasionally 
an American sculptor, in the name of 
"character," "living quality," "de- 
mocracy," or some other password, will 
produce and defend in his statue, if it be 
that of a woman, the thick ankles and 
heavy joints which belong by right to some 
peasant figure by Rodin or Meunier; or 
if it be that of a man, a great, gnarled, 
incredible hand filched straight from one of 
the immortal Bourgeois de Calais. But 
the female figures in bronze and marble 



for some obscure human reason or other, 
"men want dug up again"; and next, 
that the best manner is that which scarcely 
shows as a manner at all, but is taken for 
granted as accompaniment of something 
more important, the matter and the spirit. 
Thus Mr. Fry's Unfinished Figure has an 
appeal scarcely less than that of her more 
accomplished bronze sister, Maidenhood, 
with her acquired archaistic accent. In 
Mr. Evans's richly satisfying Golden Hour, 
you do not give a moment's thought to 
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shown in this contemporary exhibition 
would indicate that our sculptors are not 
highly preoccupied with what is gnarled, 
unhappy, tortured. Whether given to the 
"new manner" or the old, they instinct- 
ively express blitheness, beauty, majesty, 
serenity. They vehemently deny that 
ugliness alone, if intense enough, can con- 
fer power upon a work of art. So too 
would Rodin; but his thick-and-thin 
disciples are sometimes less discreet. As 
to "manner," much might be said besides 
these two obvious truths: first, that the 
newest manner is only the oldest, or at 
least the longest forgotten at the date of 
its resuscitation, it being a thing which 



manner. Nor does that subject once occur 
to you, in contemplating Donoghue's 
Young Sophocles, a splendid Carry On of 
the year 1885. 

Adeline Adams. 

ALBERT P. RYDER AND HIS 
PICTURES 

1 HE memorial exhibition of the paint- 
ings of Albert P. Ryder, scheduled to close 
on April 14, has been extended for one 
week, through Sunday, April 21. 

The following notice, written by Guy 
Pene du Bois and printed in the New York 
Evening Post of March 11, is reprinted 
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here with the kind permission of the 
writer: 

"There are forty-eight canvases in the 
loan exhibition of the work of the late Al- 
bert P. Ryder at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, enough to fully comprehend 
the girth of the man, to understand his 
strain, powers, and limitations, the senti- 
mental and romantic journey that he 
made through the world. . . . The 
cataloguers have ticketed him variously, 
called him a symbolist, a romanticist, and 
merely a colorist. He was all these and 
more, and none alone. If he was to be 
judged on the content of his Moonlight 
Cove — one of the strongest of his works — 
it could be settled that he was a realist, 
comparable to Winslow Homer, signally 
able to weigh the portent of facts. 

"It is not easy or it is impossible to 
ticket genius. We could say, making a 
generalization that would fit no more 
accurately than do most generalizations, 
that he was of the strain of the colorists, 
and, following the theory of the English 
critic, L. March Phillips, that being a 
colorist, he worked by intuition. But 
going over those pictures we shall find 
subjects like the Joan of Arc, Florizel and 
Perdita (The Winter's Tale), The Flying 
Dutchman, Diana's Hunt, Jonah — said to 
be his masterpiece — Desdemona, Macbeth 
and the Witches, Siegfried and the Rhine 
Maidens; and could show that, like the 
purely literary pre-Raphaelites or any 
actor or any illustrator, he was content 
to borrow his subjects at second hand 
and through, if this is not too simple, 
such an intellectual process as reading. 
Yet the answer to these subjects is that 
the strongest of us is not stronger than 
our epoch. No one to-day thinks of De- 
lacroix as a painter of historical subjects, 
like the French military painters who 
came a little later, yet Delacroix painted 
out of books. The thought of the great 
French romanticist in connection with 
Ryder will come definitely in such a pic- 
ture as The Coustance — a subject bor- 
rowed out of the Man of Law's tale by 
Chaucer, and, in the Passing Song of 
some much more sentimental Englishman. 

"Ryder, living the life of a recluse in 



an ugly little room, in an undesirable 
location — quite apart from the activities 
of the city and of the world — yet managed 
to absorb something of the notions that 
are passing in the minds of other paint- 
ers. It is true that he was, superficially, 
behind the time, just as he is, profoundly, 
of any time. The subject matter is quite 
insignificant in any final summing up, and 
the language also. Its language is that 
of the colorist because its forms are dic- 
tated by color's needs — just as are the 
forms of Byzantine architecture as they 
are shown in St. Sophia or the church of 
Ravenna or of the corpulent women in 
the canvases of Rubens. It has been said 
that he could not draw even by people 
who were quite sympathetic with his ex- 
pression. This deduction is of course the 
academic one which upholds Greek art 
as the standard of drawing. But Greek 
art is really another matter the standards 
of which are not at all applicable to 
this one, for it is an art in which there 
is no color at all, or, rather, in which 
the color is not an integral part of the 
form. 

" Ryder drawing as the Greeks did would 
have done so at the sacrifice of his color. 
He could not do that. Neither could he, 
though he sometimes worked objectively, 
as in the Moonlight Cove or the tender 
little Gay Head, adhere to a report of 
those literal facts which are the care 
of the conscientious objective painters. 
Nature meant so much more to him. 
There were deep significances hiding be- 
hind the clouds which he painted so often 
as ominous and isolated masses, a rea- 
son for dread in the tenseness of a still 
night. Perhaps he was superstitious. He 
was religious — religious in the Christian 
sense. I am sure that he believed in 
miracles, and not because he reported 
the story of Jonah, even if this does im- 
press one as the culmination of a sin- 
cere belief. He is naive at almost all 
times. Indeed, in this work there is not 
a single suggestion of sophistication — 
not even in craftsman sense. He worked 
for years on some of these canvases, and 
would appear to the casual reviewer to 
have fumbled his way along in every one 
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of them. The brush strokes are never 
decisive. The designs are never rigid. 

"He is as mystic as Meryon, described 
as "the mad etcher of Paris," and a great 
deal less concise and normal in his pres- 
entations. Mr. Burroughs writes that he 
is of the company of Blake, Coleridge, 
and Poe among others, but he never really 
was as intellectual as any of these three. 
He felt his way along as he moved, much 
as might a blind man. In his tenderness 
he is perhaps the best example that we 
have of a pronounced American tendency. 



quite content to remain there. This land- 
scape is indeed much too strongly felt to 
account for the weakness of the too sen- 
timental figures which appear as if by 
accident or afterthought in a corner of it." 

VISHNU 

A WORK of art— let us say a land- 
scape painting, a view of green meadows — 
may interest even those who are insensitive 
to beauties of form and color. A senti- 
mentalist, so afflicted, may be reminded of 
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For an idea of that which is meant here 
one has but to turn to such of the earlier 
pictures as In the Stable, Roadside Meet- 
ing, The White Horse, and Mending Har- 
ness, which, to no mean extent, are pre- 
cursors of the manifestation that was to 
come with the work of Arthur B. Davies. 
There is childlike purity in this tender- 
ness which is essentially sweet, a quality 
which defeats the end of the usual col- 
orist which, as in Renoir and Rubens, 
is sensuousness and in the last stages 
senility. Though Ryder has given us 
some fat figures in these little canvases, 
he has given many figures — as a counter- 
balance — like those of the Forest of Arden, 
which seem to have been born within the 
covers of an English romance and been 



his "boyhood days on the farm," and find 
pleasure, or the reverse, in the memories 
which the painting awakens. The price 
the artist received for the picture may jolt 
a materialist into admiration. A moralist 
may be pleasantly stimulated by the pas- 
toral scene to meditate upon the virtues of 
the simple life. With these results of 
picture-viewing by the Philistine, we have 
no quarrel. 

But harm is done when those who are in- 
capable of experiencing an aesthetic emo- 
tion, set themselves up in judgment upon 
art, and confuse their liking or disliking 
of the illustrative elements in a work of 
art with its artistic merits. Indian sculp- 
ture, for example, has been grossly maligned 
by certain writers who have permitted 
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